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ARTICLE I. 


EFFECTS OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


BY REV E£. H. LAKE. 


THE subject of Capital Punishment has excited no little interest 
of late. Petitions have been sent to the several Legislatures of 
New England, for the abolition of the gallows; and the 
Prisoners’ Frienp is laboring to good acceptance to improve 
our Prison discipline, and todo away with this sanguinary law. 
Among the distinguished advocates for the abolition of Capital 
Punishment, the names of Dr. Johnson, Judge Blackstone, Sir 
Thomas More, Chillingworth, Goldsmith, Franklin, Livingston, 
Rush, Howard, Fox, Pitt, Wilberforce, hold a conspicuous rank. 
And we may safely reckon the ‘ Friend of Sinners,’ who, on 
the Cross, prayed for the forgiveness of his murderers, as being 
opposed to this barbarous law of strangling men to death. ‘ For 
the Son of Man is not come to destroy men’s lives, but to save 
them,’ (luke ix. 56.) How any one can reconcile Capital 
Punishment with Christianity, is more than we can conceive. 
See here. In Exodus, xxi. 23, 24, we read: —‘ Life shall go 
for life, eye for eye, tooth for tooth,” &c. Now does Christ 
incorporate this law into Christianity? Look at the Sermon on 
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the Mount. ‘It hath been said, an eye for an eye, a tooth 
for a tooth,’ but I say unto you, what? ‘ Life for life?’ No. 
‘ Love your enemies. Bless them that curse you, and pray for 
them that despitefully use and persecute you, that ye may be 
the children of your Father in Heaven.’ Now, will any one 
undertake to show that it is love to the criminal, that prompts 
us to execute him? Is this rendering good for evil, as the 
gospel requires? No. Then we conclude Christ has done 
away the law of retaliation. 

But we have other objections to Capital Punishment. 

I. The infliction of death, as a penalty for crime, defeats 
the object of punishment. Punishment has three objects in 
view: 1. The reformation and good of the offender himself. 
2. The repairing of the injury done. 3. The benefit of those 
who witness the punishment, in the light of a salutary example. 

Now, does Capital Punishment reform the criminal? But it 
is said, while waiting the day of his execution, he is more likely 
to repent, than if the law were abolished! Worse and worse. 
Because if he repents, he becomes a good man—a Christian. 
And Christ says, ‘ Inasmuch as ye do it unto the least of these 
my brethren, ye do it unto me,’ (Matt. xxv. 40.) So that if he 
repents, we are guilty of killing a Christian — aye, Jesus Christ. 
And if he does not repent, what becomes of his soul? Capital 
Punishment, then, does not benefit the criminal. Well, does it 
repair the injury done? Does taking the life of the criminal 
bring back the murdered? No, no, What good does Capital 
Punishment do? A man takes out your tooth; taking out his 
tooth does not restore yours. So taking the life of the culprit, 
does not benefit the offender, nor repair the injury done. But it 
will be said, Capital Punishment is designed as an example to 
deter others from committing crime. If this argument can be 
met, many who are now advocates of the gallows would be willing 
to see it cast down. If Capital Punishment is designed as an 
example for others, why is it not inflicted in the most public 
manner? Why is the criminal hung in a corner, within the 
precincts of the jail yard? If the effects of this institution is so 
good, why not erect the gallows in some conspicuous place, where 
all could witness the example? ‘The fact of it is, they are so 
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ashamed of the influence of Capital Punishment, as an example, 
that its publicity has been abolished; and soon the system itself 
will share the same fate. 

II. We propose to show, in conclusion, that Capital Punish- 
ment defeats its own object ; it excites the very passions which 
lead to crime ; like the gladiatorial exhibitions of Rome, it prepares 
men to butcher each other. ‘It is notorious,’ says Mr. Buxton, 
‘that executions very rarely take place without being the occasion 
on which new crimes are committed.’ ‘In an account of the 
executions of two persons in England, forty arrests were made for 
the same crime.’ Out of one hundred and sixty-seven instances 
of criminals under sentence of death, Rev. I. Roberts ascertained 
that all of them, excepting three, had witnessed public executions. 
During the reign of Henry VIII. in England, 72,000 criminals 
were executed, being at the rate of 2,000 every year. And yet 
crimes increased under his administration. 

Dr. Ford, who has been acquainted with many criminals 
under sentence of death, says, ‘an execution makes no more 
impression than the death of a fly.” He further says, ‘ executions 
are of no use, either for punishing criminals or deterring others.’ 

Capital Punishment has been inflicted for six thousand years, 
and what good has it done? Crimes have increased. ‘ Every 
execution,’ says Dr. Lushington in Parliament, ‘ brings an 
additional candidate for the hangman.’ 

When John Lechler was executed at Lancaster, Penn., twenty- 
eight persons were committed to jail for murder, larceny, assault 
and battery, jc. In the evening, one Wilson, who witnessed the 
execution, met one Burns and stabbed him mortally. He was 
committed to jail, and ‘had the same chains put on him which had 
scarcely been laid off long enough by Lechler to get cotd.’ . This 
shows, to employ the language of a document presented to the 
British Parliament, ‘ that the penalty of death operates much more 
powerfully as an example of homicide for imitation, than as an 
example of terror to deter; and is in fact and in truth, a cause 
for the commission of murder.’ 

There is no calculation of the evils of Capital Punishment. It 
begets a disregard for human life ; its progress has been followed 
by the most lamentable consequences. Its effects upon the young 
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and rising generation are bad. The schoolmaster of Newgate, in 
England, says ‘ he has seen his pupils, before the bodies of eri- 
minals were taken’down from the scaffold, play the scene over 
again, one acting the convict and the other the hangman.’ The 
celebrated Volney, just after the French Revolution, when blood 
ran down the streets like a river, relates, that he was powerfully 
affected by seeing crowds of children in different parts of France, 
amusing themselves with cutting off the heads of cats and chickens 
to supply the place of executions, which had become less frequent. 
Even ¢hildhood had become inured to sights of blood, and imitated 
the most frightful tragedies for sport.’ ‘ Away with this cruelty 
from the state,’ exclaims Cicero, the great Roman orator. * Allow 
it not, O judges, to prevail any longer in the commonwealth. It 
hath not only the fatal effect of cutting off so many of your fellow- 
men in a most atrocious manner, but it hath even banished from 
men of the mildest disposition the sentiment of mercy, by the 
familiar practice of slaughter.’ 

III. Having shown that the results of Capital Punishment are 
not such as to justify its infliction, we propose to take a step 
higher, and show that community is more safe with its abolition. 
The punishment of death was abolished in Russia by the Empress 
Elizabeth, and so satisfactory was the experiment, that her suc- 
cessor, the great Catharine, adopted it in her code of laws. Count 
de Segur, on his return to France, declared that Russia is one of 
the countries in which the least number of murders are committed ; 
and added, that Catharine had said to him: ‘ We must punish 
crime without imitating it ; the punishment of death is rarely any- 
thing but a useless barbarity.’ 

‘Blush! ye countries of a longer civilization,’ says a Russian 
writer, ‘that Russia should teach you the celestial principle of 
reforming depraved mortals, not by the sanguinary executions of 
inexorable justice, but by the mild and divine process of heavenly 
mercy.’ 

‘ Experience demonstrates,’ says the Empress Elizabeth, ‘ that 
Capital Punishments never yet made men better.’ 

Mr. Marryatt said in the House of Commons: ‘In 1802 I was 
at Amsterdam, and learned that imprisonment had been substituted 
for Capital Punishment, and the most beneficial conseqnences have 
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resulted from this alteration.’ It was abolished in Bombay, and 
although the population had greatly increased, yet Sir James 
Mackintosh, in his farewell charge to the grand jury, said, ‘ that 
the murders in the former period in which Capital Punishment 
was inflicted, were as three to one to those in the latter, in which 
the law was abolished.’ 

In Tuscany neither murder nor any other crime, was punished 
with death for more than twenty years, during which time we 
have not only the official declaration of the sovereign, that ‘ all 
erimes had diminished,’ but that of Franklin, that in Tuscany, 
where murder was not punished with death, only five murders had 
been committed in twenty years ; while in Rome, where punishment 
by death was inflicted, sixty murders were committed in the space 
of three months in the city and vicinity. 

IV. We demand the abolition of the gallows, because of the 
hundreds of innocent persons who have been executed. How many 
innocent men have been charged with crimes of which they were not 
guilty, and put to death on circumstantial evidence? How many 
death-bed confessions of criminals speak to juries in tones that 
cannot be misunderstood, for passing sentence on the guiltless. 

Mr. O'Sullivan mentions a case in which a person was tried for 
murder, while the true murderer was sitting on the jury that tried 
him. Rev. Mr. Chapin says, ‘it has been estimated that over 
one hundred innocent persons have been executed in England.’ 
Think of this, and shudder. What! continue alaw by which the 
innocent are liable to suffer ?’ 

‘I myself,’ says O'Connell of Ireland, ‘defended three 
brothers who were accused of murder. I saw the mother ciasp 
the eldest son, who was but twenty-two years of age. I saw her 
hang on her second, who was not twenty. I saw her faint when 
she clung to the neck of her youngest boy, who was but eighteen. 
They were executed, and they were innocent.’ In view of these 
facts, we cease to wonder at the language of Lafayette to the 
French Chamber of Deputies, in 1830. ‘Gentlemen, J shall ask 
for the abolition of Capital 5 veaneet, until I have the tnfallibility 
of human judgment proved to me.’ 

O! who can imagine the feelings of one who is innocent, and 
yet is to die a felon’s death. ‘ He has,’ says an eloquent writer, 
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‘parted with the few who loved him to the last. He kissed the 
cold lips beneath which a heart was breaking, and oh! thought 
to curdle the very life-blood in its fountains! But the time flies ! 
Hark! — the bell tolls, saying to him, come, come to a felon’s 
death! He is bewildered, amazed at the injustice of the sentence. 
He weeps as they lead him to the gibbet, with a wan and fitful 
countenance. And what a crowd is there! ‘Fashionable folly, 
rude profaneness, drunkenness, thieving, jesting, with the hangmsn 
and the rope. One more prayer and his time has come. The 


fatal cap is drawn. Stop! stop! the multitude heave like the 


billows of a yearning sea. Conscience has done its work at last. 
A man staggers pale and moist through the crowd, and lifts his 
clammy hands and screams, “‘ J am the murderer, not he! ! Save 
that innocent man!’ Alas! it is too late. The fatal cord is cut. 
In that last struggle it rushed from the presence of incredulous 
man, shrieking ‘* cnnocent, innocent,” up to the merciful God.’ 


ARTICLE II. 


MORAL TREATMENT OF THE CRIMINAL. 


BY HON. CHARLES MASON. 


Wuart though the criminal has reduced himself to his present 
condition by his own act, punish him not from malice or revenge. 
Would you wantonly torment the patient who had by his impru- 
dence, his folly, or his sin, brought his disease upon himself? Or 
would you put him to death, on the ground that his malady was 
incurable, and might prove contagious? ‘Treat, then, the mental 
disease as you would the physical distemper. Effect a cure if 
practicable. Restrain the patient long enough to secure this ob- 
ject, and prevent the danger of infection; but nolonger. Let the 
dread of such needful restraint operate incidentally, to prevent all 
persons from voluntarily rendering themselves its subjects, wheth- 
er as criminals or as lunatics, and nothing further in the nature 
of punishment will be necessary. 

I regret, that in the constitutional provisions relative to the 
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fund placed at our disposal by the Federal Government, a small 
portion was not set apart for the completion and organization of 
such a system; not as an interference with the enlightened prin- 
ciple upon which the convention acted, but because such an insti- 
tution would be a part, and a most natural part, of the great sys- 
tem of education which they intended should be entire and 
perfect. And much do I hope that the day is not far distant, 
when our people will be willing by other means to make provision 
for this most important object. If direct taxation is to be resort- 
ed to for the benefit of common schools — why not for that of the 
penitentiary, which is of equal importance, and far more impera- 
tive necessity ? 

The prison, as I would have it organized, is but supplementary 
to common schools. What the one leaves undone, the other would 
accomplish. The one protects the youthful mind against the for- 
mation of criminal propensities — the other would deal with the 
individual after crime should have taken root and become devel- 
oped. The object of the one is prevention —of the other, cure. 
Why, then, should the one be pampered, to the entire neglect of 
the other? 

But, to return — you will tell us, that he who will commit de- 
liberate murder, deserves death, and should die. And, are you 
then prepared for the entire establishment of the retribution, or 
would you ask for yourself an exemption that you deny to others ? 
Have you no occasion yourself, for the petition, ‘ Forgive us our 
trespasses, as we forgive those who trespass against us?’ Had 
you been in the Jewish crowd at a former day, would you have 
been ready to cast the first stone at the erring female, when 
Pharisees hesitated and shrunk away rebuked ? 

If all this be so, would you still have the law of the land bring 
itself down to a level with the common brawler, whom a principle 
which he calls honor compels to return blow for blow — instead of 
imitating that divine forbearance which punishes for reformation, 
but never for revenge ? 

At all events, before you insist upon the continuance of your 
rule you should find some means of detecting guilt as infallible as 
the stings of conscience. How widely different is the case in this 
respect at present! Examine the criminal records of the world, 
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and you will find them crowded with instanees where men as 
innocent as any of us, have been made the victims of your irre 
vocable punishment — to say nothing of the still greater probable 
number of cases where the truth has never yet come to light. 

They had homes which they loved as we love our own. That 
light with which the all-creating hand has lighted up the world for 
animated nature, was as sweet to them asto us. For them, as for 
us, bloomed the green earth. The glee air breathed — the blue 
star-lit heavens were unrolled — and the glorious light of day 
beamed for us all alike. Children clustered around them — wives 
clustered to them, and parental age leaned on them for support — 
but these, and all the other thousand sacred ties that bind us to life, 
were ruthlessly sundered by the hand of the executioner. 

In times of high excitement, convictions have sometimes been 
procured without proof. Circumstantial testimony, seemingly 
conclusive, has at other times proved fallacious — positive evidence 
has again been the result of mistake or perjury, and even the full 
and deliberate confession of the accused himself has not always 
been an infallible proof of guilt. And thus have men — our fellow 
beings — children of the same faith — our equals in regard to all 
the rights which heaven has so profusely lavished upon us all — 
without a fault of their own, been sacrilegiously immolated in 
order not to depart from the savage rule that the murderer 
deserves death. The next month, or the next year, the truth 
has been made manifest, but human law has in the meantime 
paralyzed its own power to mitigate, in the least, its own injustice. 

How fortunate for us in such cases, that our own rule of life for 
life cannot be measured out tous! Like the drunken homicide 
we are guilty of murder — not in the individual instance ; but in 
continuing a practice of which this is the natural and probable 
consequence. ‘This one consideration should to the conscientious 
mind, outweigh a thousand-fold all the arguments of those who 
advocate the continuance of this irrevocable punishment. 

But I am willing on this subject to merge the man in the 
politician — to silence the voice of nature and submit the whole 
matter to the test of expediency. 

I have already offered some reasons why Capital Punishment is 
not the most effectual remedy to prevent the crime of murder, and 
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have cited experiments in proof of that position. I will briefly 
allude to two-or three other reasons, and then close this part of 
the subject. 

He who would have his lessons effectual, should teach by 
example as well as by precept. ‘Thou who sayest do not kill, 
dost thou kill?’ The late Mormon prophet while he taught 
sobriety in others, is said to have become frequently intoxicated 
himself, and upon being reproved therefor, would reply — that he 
did so for the purpose of teaching his followers the sin and 
absurdity of such conduct. How much more philosophical are the 
inculcations of that sthtute which directs the taking of human life 
that human life may not be taken ? 

But this is not all. By every execution you weaken one of the 
strongest safeguards which nature has provided against the crime 
of murder — the instinctive feeling which causes us to shudder at 
the very idea of depriving any living thing of life. What could 
induce the child to butcher the lamb? He who has never 
witnessed a violent death hardly needs a law to prevent his 
committing the crime of murder, however weak may be his moral 
restraints. 

But practice soon changes all this and causes us to witness the 
slaugliter of a brute, or even of a human being, without a shudder. 
Nay more. It is with our intellectual tastes as with those of the 
senses. Whatever produces strong excitement, however unpleas- 
ant at first, becomes by use not only agreeable, but indispensable. 
He who has fainted at the sight of human blood, becomes the 
callous surgeon, to whom the mangling of the human frame is 
almost necessary for his happiness ; or he seeks the battle field as 
the only place where he can sufficiently gratify his acquired pro- 
pensity for carnage — or demoralized and depraved, he becomes 
the murderer from inclination, and feels a horrid pleasure in the 
very destruction of human life. The Roman Emperor, who first 
wept at the necessity of signing a death-warrant, became by 
custom, the monster, whose appetite for destruction increasing by 
what it fed upon, and becoming at length insatiable, prompted him 
to wish that the Roman people had but one neck, that he might 
slaughter them all at one blow. Let the laws beware how they 
aid in the creation of this vitiated, this diabolical appetite. 
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It was in revolutionary France, the guillotine was once fed 
with victims with such frequency that human beings were slaugh- 
tered with as little ceremony and compunction, as oxen are 
slain in the shambles. Crime in all its horrid shapes was then 
spread broadcast over that devoted land. The example set by the 
State was naturally followed by individuals. Multiplicity of exe- 
cutions produced their natural fruits — multiplicity of private 
murder. 





ARTICLE III. 


WHAT IT COSTS TO PLAY AT SOLDIERS. 


FRANCE has spent upon its war establishment, from 1851 to 
1849, no less than £288,000,000 ! 

This enormous sum may be said to have been spent upon 
reviews, for not one war (the razzias in Algeria are even too con- 


temptible for the’ contemptible name of war,) broke out during 
the above period. Therefore it cost France £10,000,000 a year 
for reviews ; really there is no game so expensive as playing at 
soldiers. | 

Louis Philippe’s motto was, ‘ La Paix a tout prix, and he 
certainly paid dearly enough for it. According to the late king’s 
tariff, peace was nearly as expensive as war. But then it was ‘ an 
armed peace.’ It required 500,000 men to prevent France from 
fighting ; that is to say, nearly as many as Napoleon required to 
fight all Europe with. We must say we doubt the peaceful 
intentions of such a warlike nation. A peaceful man does not 
walk about with duelling pistols in his pocket. 

And it is probable that France will have to pay for its eighteen 
years of childish reviews with a perpetual income tax. We only 
hope it will be a timely warning to other peace-preaching and war- 
practising nations. — Punch. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


THE FORGER. 
A ROMANCE IN REAL LIFE. 












[CONCLUDED. ] 


THE sin was committed, and after the sin, as usual, followed the 
punishment. For detection and disgrace came. Great was the 
astonishment throughout the city of Baton Rouge, when it was 
noised abroad — for swifter than the wind flew the evil tidings — 
that the esteemed and beloved Mr. Carey had committed the sin 
of forgery. ‘There was not in the whole city, a single person who 
had known him who would not have been willing to have contributed 
his portion toward paying off the sum due, but such would not free 
him ; justice must have its course. Deep, deep beyond descrip- 
tion, was the agony of the wretched wife and daughter — hurled | 
so suddenly from the pinnacle of earthly happiness, into such a nt 
gulf of despair. And, oh! to feel that the being they had so 
loved and idolized, had fallen from the lofty height on which they 
had placed him, to be compelled to think for a moment, that he 
could thus sin! But though they could not deny the thought of i} 
his guilt admittance into their hearts, it was strange, but they | 
never breathed it to each other, and when he would cry out against 
himself, as fallen and degraded, and ask them why they could 
remain with him, why they did not turn from him in scorn, as did 
all the world beside, with woman’s beautiful devotion, they strove 
to turn his thoughts from his own conduct. Was it not for them 
alone, they said to him, that he had sinned; would not such 
devotion, in the sight of Heaven, wipe out an offence which had 
injured no, one, and which he had never intended it should do, and 
as for the world, what cared he or they for its opinion, if they had 
but each other? ‘This gentle sophistry that love made use of, 
could soothe for the moment, but not convince. The mother and 
daughter had sought and obtained permission to share his prison 
with him. He had been conveyed to New Orleans ; comfortable 
apartments were allotted them ; and though he was not suffered to 
pass the prison walls, he was allowed the freedom of the building. 
The trial came on. Great hopes were entertained, that in con- 
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sequence of the high character he had hitherto borne, and the 
extenuating circumstances of the case, that he might escape the 
punishment of his crime, or be pardoned ; but the guilt was clear, 
and justice stern. It cannot stop to inquire into the thousand 
hidden facts that would sometimes almost, if not quite, excuse the 
crime ; else should we not so often see the poor son of poverty, to 
whom the theft that has saved his family from want, seems almost 
a virtue, severely punished for what must, to insure society’s 
protection, be esteemed a flagrant crime. Every man who sat on 
that jury, and even the judge, accustomed to sights and sounds 
of woe, would have felt his breast eased of a heavy load of pain, 
could he, as he looked on those two pale figures, robed in deep 
black, bending forward with features rigid with suffering and 
anxiety, and ears strained to catch the verdict that was to proceed 
from the lips of the foreman, have bargained with his conscience 
to pronounce the criminal guiltless. And those poor sufferers! 
Though, as they followed the trial step by step, they knew what 
the verdict must be — yes, they waited for its final utterance, to 
extinguish hope. 

‘ Guilty,’ was spoken in a clear, unhesitating voice ; for indeed 
there could be no doubt, and the sentence followed: ‘ Ten years 
imprisonment in the State Prison.” And sadly enough, this 
prison was located in Baton Rouge; and thus, the scene of his 
happiness and splendor was to be that of his misery and disgrace. 
Justly enough! we might under some circumstances exclaim, but 
can we in this case feel aught but pity for the erring and misguided 
sufferer ? 

He was conveyed back to the place of confinement, whence, on 
the morrow he was to be conveyed to his ten years’ home, where 
as a condemned felon, in the society of depraved and abandoned 
convicts, year after year would rise and set darkly upon,the man, 
who, by a single act, had cut himself off from all dear and happy 
ties, kindred, society. The humblest man that waiked the street 
in freedom had now a right to despise him. 

Let us turn back now to the occurrences of the last fortnight, 
and see what has occupied the unhappy wife and daughter. ‘The 
spirits of those two gentlewomen had risen under this pressure of 
affliction. And now appeared that heroic nature which develops 
itself in the hour of trial often in the feeblest woman, that fear- 
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lessness when love and duty call upon her for courage — that lofty 
spirit which in all ages and countries, has metamorphosed timid, 
shrinking woman into a being so glorious we could almost worship 
her, as with unshrinking courage she accompanies her husband to 
the stake, as she herself stands beside it, to meet her doom — as 
with fancied duty, she throws off the distinctions of sex, and battles 
in armies —as she suffers want and calamity, and trial of every 
kind, and complains not. Oh! judge not woman, as you see her 
gay and thoughtless in the ball-room ; or day after day, in society, 
frivolous and vain; for in each of these you have so harshly 
judged, are germs that need but the hour and the atmosphere to 
develop into the most abundant and beautiful blossoms. And 
it was thus with these two gentle ones. That he whom they 
loved should never be conveyed to that dreaded prison, whence 
they knew escape was almost impossible, they were determined. 
Day after day, these two delicate women might be seen walking 
the levee of New Orleans, dressed in plainest attire to escape 
observation. Entire secrecy was necessary to ensure success. 
Not even to one male friend, though the aid of such seemed indis- 
pensable, dared they reveal their project. They sought earnestly 
for a face that they could trust, belonging to one of a class that 
they might employ. At last, they found a sailor belonging to a 
New England vessel, whom they accosted ; and something in his 
manner inspiring confidence, they ventured to make their proposi- 
tions to him, offering him immense rewards ; — singularly enough, 
he was the son of a former servant of Mrs. Carey’s father, to 
whom she had often spoken, as he came, a little boy, to the house. 
He felt interested in doing this service for his former benefactress ; 
and the promised rewards seemed to him worth running almost any 
risk to obtain. He was to be in waiting at Carrollton, six miles 
from New Orleans, with a boat and assistant, night after night, in 
case the prisoner should succeed in making his escape, though 
they thought it desirable that he should remain where he was until 
the result of the trial was seen. A fortnight intervened from the. 
commencement of their efforts to the time of the trial. What 
follows is no fiction. The romancer would not dare draw this from 
his imagination, lest he should not be believed ; but it was neces- 
sary that they should see their confederate often, in order to make 
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their arrangements, and they dared trust no one; and five or six 
times within the fortnight, these two heroic women, armed with 
bowie knife and pistols, walked at midnight, with no protector, the 
distance of six miles to Carrollton, exposed to all the dangers two 
Jone women might in any place dread ; but which, in the vicinity 


of such a city as New Orleans, seems greater. Shall we ask, 
what protected them ? 


‘ Tis said that the lion will turn and flee, 
From a maid in the pride of her purity.’ 


Invisible guardians must have accompanied them. Often, when 
they heard the voices of rude assailers on the road they were 
passing, they have stolen into the thickets that lined it on either 
side, and there remained trembling in their ambush, till the danger 
had passed by. Ought not these women to be ranked amongst 
the noblest of female heroes, placed before the world as worthy of 
reverence ? 

The night following the trial was the one fixed upon to attempt 
the escape. Indeed, it was the last that remained for them; for 
on the next day he would be on his way to Baton Rouge. A fleet 
horse waited near the prison. The guard at the prison door was 
bribed and won over; and now, between eight and nine of the 
evening, with beating and anxious hearts, the two women sat in 
the room allotted to Mr. Carey, conversing with him and the 
deputy jailor, who was present. 

Mr. Carey was allowed, as we have said, the freedom of the 
building; and in a short time, proposed to the wife and daughter 
that they should wait his return, as he could pay a visit to the 
head jailor, who was illin his room. Meanwhile, the anxious 
females, listening to every sound, exerted themselves to the utmost 
in conversation with the jailor, to make him regardless of the time 
that was passing. They succeeded. It was not until ten o’clock, 
the hour for locking up, that the deputy went in search of his 
prisoner. He sought him in the jailor’s room, but to his astonish- 
ment, he learned that he had not even been there. The alarm 
was at once given; hand-bills were struck off, and the police sent 
in every direction in pursuit. But his fleet horse had long before 
borne Mr. Carey to Carrollton, where he found his boat in waiting. 
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They intended to make for Cuba; but when they got out to sea, 
they found themselves without a compass. ‘They steered about 
for a long time, in great fear of being, after all this good fortune, 
recaptured, and conveyed again to New Orleans. But at length 
they succeeded in reaching Key West, where they obtained a 
conveyance to Cuba. Ina skort time, Mr. Carey was joined by 
his family, and with thankful hearts, the three, escaped from what 
they had so dreaded, found themselves, though exiles for life, once 
more all free, and all united. 


- And now, as is fitting, our tale ends with love and happiness ; 
yet for this, also, I am not indebted to my own fancy, I say still — 
but circumstances or destiny ended this in real life exactly as the 
novelist would have done ; and still am I ‘ telling the tale as ’twas 
told to me.’ 

.In the delightful city of Buffalo, in an apartment looking on 
that fine, broad, main street, — which I have heard an English 
lady say resembled Regent street in London, more than does any 
other in the United States, — sat two gentlemen whose air bespoke 
high and finished breeding. But it was not polish of manners 
alone, which evinced the gentleman. The faces of both were 
intellectual and noble. One particularly, was eloquent of lofty 
soul. Did you never observe that unless the refinement of a 
cultivated intellect and soul be added to the refinement of manner 
that marks the gentleman, there is something wanting — we are 
not satisfied with him? But Mr. Brandon would have satisfied 
you, fastidious reader, with that soul of his, alive to every noble 
and generous emotion. 

The two friends had been talking as young men are wont to do, 
while enjoying the luxury of a cigar in a leisure hour, of future 
plans, of marriage, &c., &c. 

‘You will never marry, Henry,’ said Mr. Brandon’s companion, 
the younger of the two, ‘because your idea of the woman you 
would require, is too lofty ever to be realized in this imperfect 
world. You would be satisfied with nothing less than perfection. 
If you ever catch and cage the angel you dream of, I would travel 
from one pole to the other to see her, but I shall never be called 
upon to do it.’ 
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‘You are mistaken. I have no desire for a cold piece of per- 
fection. I should tire of her in an hour. But I confess, I must 
certainly have a creature of a loftier stamp than the frivolous 
daughters of fashion we meet night after night at Mrs. G.’s levees. 
Yet she must have beauty, or she would not please my taste ; 
intellect, or I should not respect her; soul, or I should not love 
her. I want her all refinement and purely feminine ; yet capable 
of being truly heroic when occasion calls. There are such, I have 
no doubt. And it may be, you may some day be called upon to 
fulfil your promise to visit me.’ 

Just then, the daily papers were brought in. The friends took 
them, and remained silent for a short space. Suddenly, the 
youngest exclaimed: ‘Read this, Henry! I think you have 
found your heroine.’ 

Mr. Brandon took the paper. It contained an interesting 
account of the recent event in New Orleans, commencing with 
' Mr. Carey’s history from early youth, sketching his subsequent 
career, and mode of life, delicately describing his wife and 
daughter, and ending with an animated account of their heroic 
efforts in his behalf. 

‘Those are indeed glorious women,’ remarked Mr. Brandon ; 
but though he said no more at the time, he continued abstracted, 
as if occupied by deep thought. 

It was not long after, that his friend was surprised to hear that 
business called him to the South immediately. Was it not a little 
singular, that Cuba was the place he was obliged to visit? Mr. 
Carey and his family were living there in great retirement. A 
sum of money of considerable amount had been made up by their 
friends in Baton Rouge, and forwarded to them. Mr. Brandon, 
perhaps, thought he might serve them in some way, when he 
sought an introduction to them. And that he found the noble 
Frances, beautiful, intellectual and soulful, we must suppose from 
the results. How he wooed her, my narrator did not tell me. 
Right manfully and eloquently, however, for he won the noble 
girl. And before the burning sun of a tropical clime had mounted 
high enough to force the southerner back to the cool airs of his 
northern lake, she had consented to be his. Mr. Andrews was 
not called upon to travel to the south pole to see his friend’s bride ; 
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for he brought her with him to Buffalo. The sufferings through: 
which Mr. Carey had passed were too great for his constitution 
to endure. He died the following winter, in the arms of his wife 
and daughter, — then Mrs. Carey sought a home in Buffalo with 
her children. 

In a beautiful mansion in the vicinity of the city, Mr. and Mrs. 
Brandon are now residing, and their house, as was Mr. Carey’s, is 
the centre of attraction for the gifted, the refined, the excellent. 
So gracefully gentle, so purely feminine, so gifted in all that 
makes woman interesting, is Frances, that a stranger would be 
filled with astonishment on hearing of her daring achievement ; 
but that Henry Brandon was sure that she would be ready, if 
necessity called, to perform an act of similar heroism for himself, 
it does not need: the testimony of my narrator to make me believe. 

We would not have it inferred from this, that we consider it 
always a praiseworthy act to aid the escape of the guilty from the 
punishment his crime deserves. But we may admire the devotion 
of these females, and rejoice that real every day life suffered their 
romance so pleasant an ending. — Olive Branch. 





ARTICLE V. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 
REVIEW. 


Quarterly Review. Edited by H. B. Bascom, D. D., LL. D., President 
of ‘Transylvania University. October, 1848. Louisville, Kentucky. 


In our October number, we gave a slight review of an article in 
the above journal on the subject of Capital Punishment. We had 
hoped in the foiiowing number for November, to have finished our 
notice, but circumstances prevented. It will be remembered that 
our author presents his argument under three heads. Ist. Cap- 
ital Punishment is Scriptural. 2d. That it is expedient. 3d. 
That it is humane and merciful. We do not design now, to follow 
our author, and combat his positions separately, but rather to take 
a general view of his main ground. He begins his article in a way 
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which is always unfair; and that is, by impugning the motives of 
those who have taken an opposite view of this subject. He should 
remember that men may differ honestly, and that God alone can 
judge the heart. He seems to think, that the advocates for the 
abolition of the death-penalty, have a strange itching after popu- 
larity. He says, ‘ To do something, by which the name may be 
handed down to posterity, seems to be paramount with a large 
class of the human family. ‘This principle attains to as great an 
extent in the moral, as it does in the physical world.* Nor have 
we the slightest disposition to interfere with the exercise of an 
ambition so laudable, that is, provided such an ambition be “ sea- 
soned with grace.”’ We can assure our friend, that this is just 


about the last way to obtain popularity ; for the wealth, the honor, 
and the popularity is on the other side. Pray, what popularity is 
to be gained by standing side by side with a poor culprit, whose 
days are numbered, and who is just about to step on the scaffold ? 
And then to stand between him and an enraged community! We 
wish he knew a little more about the labors, the toils and sacrifi- 
ces of those engaged in the abolition of the death-penalty. He 


who wants popularity and fame must seek it in destroying 
life, and not in saving it. No. Were our side popular, we should 
seriously begin to question its truth. 

Our author has much to say on the passage, ‘ THou sHALT NOT 
KILL.’ ‘lo him, it is rather formidable, and comes very much in 
his way. He says, ‘ The commandments of God are intended to 
prevent the commission of crime, and not the punishment of the 
criminal.’ We have only one question to ask, and that is, if we 
may with impunity set aside this great command at our pleasure, 
why may we not set aside the whole decalogue? In the same 
list of commands on Mount Sinai, we find it said, ‘ Thou shalt not 
steal,’ &c. The reader will follow out the rest in his own mind. 
May we steal when it suits our pleasure? It is evident, that no 
one would advocate such a course. ‘Then let us be careful how 
we set aside the commands of Deity. 

But, we have no inclination to follow out an author who takes 
such extravagant grounds; who, in fact, finds it necessary in the 


* Does not our author mean political instead of physical world ? 
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very commencement of his argument, to advocate the violation of 
one of the most solemn and direst commands of Jehovah ! 

Passing on from this great law, promulgated under the most im- 
posing circumstances, we come to Him who was the ‘ Light of the 
World!’ And here we find the same great principle reiterated. 
We hear a voice, saying, ‘ PEACE ON EARTH, GOOD WILL TO MEN.’ 
We place our feet on the plain of Bethlehem, beside the cradle 
of the great Christian Legislator, with an illuminated sky above 
us. Here are no gibbets, no ruthless desolations. All is lovely 
and refreshing. We stand upon the Rock Christ Jesus, looking 
back to ‘ the first covenant,’ with its ‘ worldly sanctuary ;” and for- 
ward to that ‘ new and living way, which he hath consecrated for 
us through the veil.’ But our laws are founded on Moses, not on 
Christ. ‘ Life for life,’ is written on every code in the Union." 
But when we turn to Jesus, we find love beaming from every pre- 
cept. Moses taught retaliation, Christ taught forgiveness. Mo- 
ses caused his enemies to die for him, Christ died for his enemies. 
Moses regulated the outward actions, Jesus regulated the heart. 
Moses was mortal, Christ was divine. Moses was sinful, Christ 
was sinless. Moses was a teacher to a single nation, Jesus is the 
teacher of a world. Moses required sacrifice, Jesus required 
mercy. Moses violated his own laws, Christ exemplified his in 
every action. Oh! how lovely, how beautiful, is the character of 
Jesus! Yet,how little has the world imbibed of his spirit! Here 
are men in the church, and out, contending earnestly for the old 
law of ‘life for life.’ We have followed one of those who thus 
believe in the punishment of death. We cannot spend more time 
in reviewing his arguments. We have examined some of his con- 
clusions. But we must say, that our faith still remains un- 
shaken. We have weighed every argument on the other side, 
and we remain firm still, in the great idea, that life is sacred and 
inviolable. 


* Michigan is the only State in the Union that has abolished the death- 
punishment. The States that have made the nearest approach to the Aboli- 
tion of the Penalty are, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois. These States only punish murder capitally, 
if we except Treason, and it would puzzle almost any politician to define what 
that is in a Republic like ours. 


11 





The Holy Land. 


ARTICLE YI. 


THE HOLY LAND. 


The poems of Lamartine are bat little known to English readers. We 
subjoin the following version, which we have attempted of one of them, 
written on the eve of his departure for Palestine, and addressed to the 
Academy of Marseilles. It breathes the true spirit of religious reverence ~~ 


the poetry of Christianity. 
I nave not felt o’er seas of sand 
The rocking of the desert bark ; 
Nor laved at Hebron’s fount my hand, 
By Hebron’s palm-trees, cool and dark ; 
Nor pitched my tent, at even-fall, 
On dust where Job of old has lain, 
Nor dreamed, beneath its canvass-wall, 
The dreain of Jacob's o’er again, 


One vast world-page remains untead ; 
How shine the stars in Chaldea’s sky, 

How sounds the reverent pilgrim’s tread, 
How beats the heart with God so nigh ! 

How round the grey arch and column lone 
The spirit of the old time broods, 

And sighs on all the winds which moan 
Along the sandy solitudes! 


In thy tall cedars, Lebanon, 
I have not heard the nations’ cries, 
Nor seen thy eagles stooping down 
Where buried Tyre in ruin lies: 
The Christian’s prayer I have not said 
In Tadmor’s temple of decay, 
Nor startled with my dreary tread 
The waste where Memnon’s empire lay. 


Nor have I from thy hallowed tide, 
O, Jordan! heard the low lament, 
Like that sad wail along thy side, 
Which Israel’s mournful prophet sent ! 
Nor thrilled within that grotto lone, 
Where, deep in night, the Bard of Kings 
Felt hands of fire direct his own, 
And sweep for God the conscious strings ! 


1 have not climbed to Olivet, ° 
Nor laid me where my Saviour lav, 
And left his traceof tears, as yet, 
By angel-eyes unwept away ; 
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Nor watched at midnight’s solemn time, 
The Garden, where his prayer and groan, 
Wrung by his sorrow and our crime, 
Rose to one listening ear alone! 


I have not kissed the rock-hewn grot, 
Where, in his mother’s arms he lay ; 
Nor knelt upon the sacred spot, 
Where last his footsteps pressed the clay ; 
Nor looked on that sad mountain-head, 
Nor smote my sinful breast, where wide 
His arms to fold the world he spread, 
And bowed his head to bless, — and died ! 


National Era, 





ARTICLE VII. 


TREASON. 


NO. Il. 


Ir is at least doubtful whether any of the States in the Union 
need any law at all for the punishment of Treason. The laws of 
the United States would probably be applicable in all cases of 
Treason, where the intervention of law is necessary. It is one of 
the egregious follies of legislators, that they act upon the false 
theory, that crimes will be diminished in number by making man- 
ifest the contrivances of human wickedness, and affixing a penalty 
to each offence. It is owing to this prevailing folly, that the 
penal codes of most civilized nations are so well furnished, and 
from time to time are so abundantly replenished with laws, many 
of which are nugatory, while others are cruel and tyrannical. 
During the war of the Revolution, in 1777, our General Court 
enacted a law for the punishment of Treason. This law remained 
unrevised and unrepealed after the close of the war, and, like 
other penal laws, made before the adoption of the constitution of 
1780, was popularly considered as defunct. Not so with our con- 
servative legislators, who, by the revised statutes, have seen fit to 
revive this statute, and re-enact the penalty of death for the crime 
of Treason. For the first half century after the settlement of the 
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Colony of Massachusetts Bay, there was no statute of Treason ; 
but in 1678, the year of Titus Oates’s pretended Popish plot, 
when so many innocent persons suffered death, through the false 
testimony of him and his accomplices, our ancestors, to manifest 
their abundant loyalty, enacted, ‘‘ That, it being the duty, as well 
as the practice of all good subjects to provide for the safety and 
the security of the person, crown and dignity of their sovereign 
princes, this court being sensible of their duty and obligations to 
our sovereign lord, the king, do hereby order and enact, that, 
whatsoever person, within this jurisdiction, shall compass, imagine, 
or intend the death or destruction of our sovereign Jord, the king, 
whom Almighty God preserve with a long and prosperous reign, 
or to deprive or depose him from the style, honor, or kingly name 
of the imperial crown of England, or of any other of his majesty’s 
dominions, * * * shall suffer the pains of death.” In 1696, 
under the Province Charter, another statute of treason was 
enacted, enlarging the definition of the crime, so as to include 
the levying of war against the king, or adhering to or giving aid 
to the king’s enemies, the compassing or imagining the death of 
the Queen, or of the heir-apparent to the crown, and the counter- 
feiting of the king’s great seal, or privy seal, or the seal of the 
Province. Thus was counterfeiting first made a capital crime in 
Massachusetts. In 1786, a heavy debt lying upon the State, 
and almost every town and parish in the State being also involved 
in debt, and laboring under embarrassments occasioned by the 
then recently terminated Revolutionary war, the decay of trade, 
the scarcity of money, individual indebtedness and liabilities, an 
unprecedented relaxation and corruption of morals, and a change 
of habits and manners, the necessary results of an eight years’ 
war, an open rebellion took place. Having taxes necessarily 
imposed at this time, were the immediate excitement to discontent 
and sedition. The taxes granted for State purposes alone, in the 
year 1786, amounted to more than-a million of dollars. The 
valuation of the taxable property of the whole State, including 
Maine, was not, at that time, more than a sixth part of the pres- 
ent value of Massachusetts, exclusive of Maine. ‘The population 
was only about 450,000. A tax, at this time, of six or seven 
millions of dollars, would not be so onerous upon the people of 
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Massachusetts as a levy of one million of dollars was then upon 
the people of Massachusetts proper and the District of Maine. 
“This insurrection, commonly called Shay’s rebellion, although 
eleven hundred armed men were embodied in opposition to the 
government, was quelled with the loss of only three or four lives 
upon the field. The insurgents being dispersed, many of their 
leaders were arrested and tried on charges of treason. Sixteen 
were convicted and sentenced to death, but no one of them was 
executed ; a commutation or full pardon was granted in every 
case. ‘This mild and lenient course has been followed by freedom 
from internal commotion to this day, a period of about sixty-three 
years. Had such an event occurred in any other country but our 
own, it would have been followed by numerous bloody executions. 
The ministers of the law would have been found, putting to death 
in cold blood, many of those of their fellow-citizens, whose only . 
crime was, that they opposed the execution of laws, the enforce- 
ment of which they believed to be incompatible with the public 
good, the only true and just object of all laws. Would such a 
course of cruelty and barbarity have produced such beneficial 
effects in this State, as did the mild and beneficent course so 
wisely adopted by the government? We think not. Had these 
convicts been put to death, a bitter feeling of resentment would 
have been implanted in the breasts of those who stood in the rela- 
tion of fathers, brothers, sons, friends and neighbors of the vie- 
tims of power. The feelings of resentment and revenge, thus 
implanted, would, probably, have been the exciting cause of 
another rebellion, had circumstances occurred to favor it. The 
lenient course of the government had the effect of allaying the 
angry passions and to soothe the feelings of all who were impli- 
cated in the unhappy affair, to remove discontent and to reconcile 
all to a patient endurance of evils which could not be immediately 
removed. When in a debate, a few years since, in the Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives, upon the question of abolish- 
ing the punishment of death for Treason, a lawyer was endeavor- 
ing to prove that this crime ought to be punished in the same 
manner as murder, and depicting those guilty of it in the blackest 
colors which could be applied to the most wicked and depraved of 
our race, it was refreshing to see a venerable yeoman start from 
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his seat to utter the feelings of humanity, and to repel, in a simple 
but forcible manner, the sophistical reasoning of the learned 
debater. He said that ‘ he lived among those who were engaged 
in the Shay’s insurrection, to which allusion had been made. He 
knew the sufferings of those persons, he saw their errors, but he 
also knew that they had returned to a sense of duty, and that, 
upon a calm and deliberate reflection, they were convinced that 
they had resorted to the wrong means to obtain redress of their 
grievances, and that he could not, although he was unaccustomed 
to public speaking, sit still and hear his neighbors ranked with 
robbers, burglars, incendiaries and murderers, without bearing his 
feeble testimony against it.’ We may always hope for the best, 
when plain, practical men let their common sense conclusions 
come before their fellow-citizens for examination. If they are 
right, they carry conviction with them; if they are wrong, it is 
not difficult to refute them. G. T. 





Evit Company. — The following beautiful allegory was trans- 
lated from the German : — 

Sophronius, a wise teacher, would not suffer even his grown up 
sons and daughters to associate with those whose conduct was not 
pure and upright. 

‘Dear father,’ said the gentle Eulalia to him one day, when he 
forbade her, in company with her brother, to visit the volatile 
Lucinda, ‘dear father, you must think us very childish, if you 
imagine that we should be exposed to danger by it.’ 

The father took in silence a dead coal from the hearth and 
reached it to his daughter. ‘It will not burn you, my child, 
take it.’ 

Eulalia did so, and behold her beautiful white hand was soiled 
and blackened, and, as it chanced, her white dress aiso. 

‘ We cannot be too careful in handling coals,’ said Eulalia, in 
vexation. 

‘ Yes, truly,’ said the father, ‘ you see, my child, that coals, 
even if they do not burn, blacken. So it is with the company of 
the vicious.’ 
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ARTICLE VIII. 


WILLIAM BLAKE’S POEMS. 


Every one who has read Allan Cunningham’s Lives of the 
Painters, is familiar with the interesting sketch of William Blake. 
Cunningham ‘was of too worldly a bent to do full justice to Blake’s 
poems. Some of these for simple and natural pathos will never 
be surpassed. He who reads, however, must allow the author 
any amount of license with respect to syntax and prosody. I 
enclose you one of his poems, not by any means as a fair specimen 
of his muse, for it is not, but for its striking humanitary strain. 


THE LITTLE VAGABOND. 


Dear mother! dear mother! the church is cold, 

But the ale-house is healthy, and pleasant, and warm ; 
Besides I can tell when I am used well ; 

And such usage in heaven will never do well. 


But if at the church they would give us some ale, 
And a pleasant fire our souls to regale, 

We'd sing and we’d pray all the live-long day, 
Nor ever once wish from the church to stray. 


Then the parson might preach, and drink, and sing, 
And we'd be as happy as birds in the spring, 

And modest dame Lurch, who is always at church, 
Would not have bandy children, nor fasting, nor birch. 


And God, like a father, rejoicing to see 

His children as pleasant and happy as He, 

Would have no more quarrel with the devil or the barrel, 
But kiss him and give him both drink and apparel. 


It seems to me that this curious morceau involves ‘much useful 
truth. “The Little Vagabond” evidently conceives that wor- 
ship will not be spontaneous, while the stomach is empty, and the 
back uncovered. He does not mean to say that worship will be 
impossible in that state of things, but only enforced or voluntary, 
not spontaneous. ‘ When the lark soars and sings in the morn- 
ing” —thus the ragged little philosopher reasons —‘ it is from 
the inspiration of a full crop. His song is a spontaneous gush of 
gratitude for the good breakfast God has given him. Line my 
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crop, and feather my back every day like the lark’s, and I will 
give you both a matin’s and vesper’s, to which the lark’s shall 
be no parallel.’ 

I agree with this clear-eyed little vagabond. True worship is 

always spontaneous, the offspring of delight, not duty ; and it 
cannot be spontaneous so long as the native passions or suscepti- 
bilities of the worshipper are unsatisfied. Why not? Because 
the worship of God consists above all things in the recognition of 
His quality, or what is the same thing, in the hearty acknowledg- 
ment of His goodness ; and this acknowledgment, to be hearty, 
must be based upon a previous experience of that goodness. 
While, therefore, my natural passions are only stintedly gratified 
— while I am daily full of unsatisfied desires — I cannot worship 
God for what He is Himself, or for His infinite goodness, because 
my inexperience of this goodness perpetually disqualifies me. I 
indeed worship God intellectually at such trmes, but not with the 
heart, not from the exuberant sentiment of His perfect goodness, 
but chiefly from the inspiration of hope, the hope of His possible 
Future goodness tome. I worship Him not for His great name’s 
sake, but for my own little sake. All this sort of worship conse- 
quently is more or less depraved. It is stimulated by my want, 
not by God’s fulness. It is full of servility and adoration. It is 
destitute of enthusiasm or spontaneity. It proceeds upon an 
incomplete revelation of God, a revelation to the reason, but not 
to the senses ; hence it is itself incomplete, proving often a bur- 
densome insincerity to the flesh. Who does not know the tedium 
of ‘ church,’ when this worship is enacting? Who does not know 
the slumberous mist that gradually steals over heart and wind as 
the old routine fulfils itself; and the demure but solid joy with 
which the congregation springs up to the benediction? For the 
benediction announces to the poor imprisoned and torpid senses a 
‘ resurrection unto life,’ and the cheerful alacrity with which the 
hat is smoothed, and the rumpled skirts shaken out, well attests 
to the gratefulness of the announcement. 

But I had no intention of writing a commentary on poor Blake’s 
muse. I only wish to draw your attention to the verses, with a 
view to.suggesting the important truth with which they. are 
fraught, namely, that we shall have no worship acceptable to God 
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until we have that which flows from us spontaneously, or whether 
we will or not, having its spring in the perfect bliss of our daily 
sensible experience. — Spirit of the Age. 


ARTICLE IX. 


Mas. Sicourney is emphatically the poet of home, and of the affections ; and 
stands, in this respect, fa® above all her sisters of America. — What, for in- 
stance, can be more beautiful than the following t— 


“JESUS OF NAZARETH PASSETH BY.’ 


BY MRS L, H. SIGOURNEY. 


Wartcuer !— who wakest by the bed of pai, 
While the stars weep on in their midnight train, 
Stifling the tear for thy loved one’s sake, 
Holding thy breath lest his sleep should break ! 
In thy loneliest hour there’s a helper nigh — 

‘ Jesus of Nazareth’ passeth by.’ 


Stranger! afar from thy native land, 

Whom no one takes with a brother’s hand, 
Table and hearthstone are glowing free, 
Casements are sparkling, but not for thee ; 
There is one who can tell of a home on high — 
* Jesus of Nazareth passeth by.’ 


Sad one, in secret bending low, 

A dart in thy breast that the world may not know, 
Wrestling the favor of God to win, 

His seal of pardon for days of sin ; 

Press on, press on, with thy prayerful ery — 

‘ Jesus of Nazareth passeth by.’ 


Mourner ! — who sitt’st in the churchyard lone, 

Scanning the lines on that marble stone, 

Plucking the weeds from thy children’s bed, 

Planting the myrtle and rose instead ; 

Look up from the tomb with thy tearful eye — 

‘ Jesus of Nazareth passeth by.’ \ 


Fading one, with the hectic streak 

In thy vein of fire and thy wasted cheek, 
Fear’st thou the shade of the darkened vale? 
Seek to the Guide who can never fail ; 

He hath trod it himself, he will hear thy sigh — 
‘ Jesus of Nazareth passeth by.’ 
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ARTICLE X. 


LETTER FROM MICHIGAN. 


Livonia, Ava. 177TH, 1849. 


Br. Spear, — Perhaps you have given up the idea of receiving 
anything from me in aid of the great work in which you are 
engaged, and I begin to fear you will hate to do so; as I am 
dependent upon those who are able to make donations, and but an 
indifferent hand in getting hold of their charity. Still I dare to 
hope that Michigan will or has done something for the prisoner 
through other channels. When I last wrote you I felt confident that 
I could raise a donation for the Fair on Howard’s birth-day, by 
calling upon a few friends of the prisoner, and I have not yet 
given up the idea, though I have called on a number and used all 
the powers of persuasion I am master of for that purpose in vain. 
I have solicited Gen. Cass to make a gift to the criminal, but he 
thought we had enough to do at home. I hope the time will come 
when some means will be devised by which his benevolence can 
become active at home. We need enough without going out of 
our own State or city. Our county jail is filled with prisoners of 
all classes, no separate apartment for juveniles, no honse of refuge. 
But these wants at home will the sooner be attended to by sympa- 
thizing with and assisting in efforts abroad to the extent of our 
ability, till some plan is started at home, by which to ameliorate 
the condition of the convict, and thereby benefit society. No phi- 
lanthropist I think will be better able to aid in such plan next year, 
by doing nothing this. On the contrary, helping to establish on a 
firm basis, the system of relief to prisoners in the various ways 
proposed in the Prisoners’ Friend, at the East, we shall the sooner 
adopt similar measures in the West. What, for instance, can do 
more towards creating a correct public sentiment, on the subject 
of prison reform, than the spreading out before that public such 
matter as is contained in the Prisoners’ Friend? Yet but few 

_ seem to be aware of this, and few can believe that of 138 thieves 
by profession, 137 woul.) gladly exchange their occupation and 
their homes for the hard-earned bread of industry in the wilder- 
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ness of a foreign country. Such, however, is the fact ; and another 
most lamentable fact is that only 13 of that number have been 
aided so as to emigrate and become honest, because benevolence 
enough has not yet flowed in this channel. I use the term 
benevolence ; I might use the word justice, since it is but just that 
every person should have the means of being industrious and 
honest, which clearly was not the case with the London thieves 
alluded to, nor is it the case with criminals generally. All that 
is necessary on this subject is to convince the people that while 
they punish the offender they at the same time deprive him of the 
means of reforming and gaining a livelihood in an honest way, and 
that it is cheaper to prevent crime than to punish it — to turn our 
prisons into houses of correction, from which persons shall go to 
benefit society instead of preying upon it. This, the Prisoners’ 
Friend is eminently calculated to do, by publishing the necessary 
information. That‘all men in every state and nation are interested 
in circulating such information, and thus bringing about so desir- 
able a result, is apparent by a moment’s consideration. Take, as 
an illustration, the London thieves,(see June No. Prisoners’ Friend, 
Vol. I.) Suppose the means could have been had so that the 
whole number could have found homes in the wilds of America, 
and maintained themselves by labor as they desired to do, London 
would be benefitted by the absence of so many thieves, whose 
living is extracted from the property of others, while America 
would also be benefitted by the accession of industrious settlers 
and the improvement of wild lands. As it is, but 13 are known 
to be thus settled, while the remainder are thieving, and may come 
to our country, to our State, city, our own houses, in search of 
plunder. Are we not all deeply interested then in prison reform, 
and its kindred subjects? And should we not be wise to our own 
interests as well as alive to the holiest feelings of the heart, by 
doing all we can to enlighten community upon the subject? Will 
not every friend who takes the Prisoners’ Friend, especially in 
Michigan, make one decisive effort to enlarge its circulation, and 
thus hasten the time when every State shall follow the noble 
example of Michigan in abolishing the gallows, and Michigan shall 
take the lead in prison reform? None but those who have 
endeavored to elicit an interest in this work are aware of the in- 
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difference that prevails in consequence of publications on the sub- 
ject being confined to a small circle. It is the current opinion, that 
convicts neither desire nor are capable of reformation, as is 
abundantly evident by the cold neglect with which they are 
treated. ‘They are looked upon as a class beyond humanity, each, 
whom God may possibly pity, but whose depravity renders reform 
hopeless. Strange that man should thus view his fellow-man, and 
each deem the other incapable of good when all have one common 
nature, one great heart that beats for all and sends the life-stream 
coursing through the veins of each, responsive of the inspired 
truth! ‘Or if one member be honored, all the members rejoice 
with it, and whether one member suffer, all the members suffer 
with it.” Think of this, my brother, when tempted to think any 
are past reform, and reflect, ‘if my brother cannot be reformed, 
then I cannot be completely happy, for he being a member of the 
same body (humanity), suffers — and I, also a member, must suffer 
with him.’ Think of this; search thy heart and see how many sighs 
it gives at the sight of human degradation, how many pangs it 
suffers at the sight of human woe, how much of joy is saddened 
beause others are ladened with guilt; and then think how sweet 
it would be to rejoice, where now sighs and pangs and sorrows 
darken thy path. How delusive the idea that we can enjoy life, 
expend treasures upon self, heap up riches to fust, while sorrow, 
want and crime, haunt us with the humiliating truth that we hold 
relationship to beggars and villains; and if we attempt to drive 
them from our doors we are taunted with making or keeping them 
such, and they will not away at our bidding. There they stand, 
and will stand so long as we refuse to share with them as brothers 
should. We may close doors and draw bolts upon them, but they 
are still there peering into the windows. We may draw curtains 
and retire to closets, but they are there before us, They enter our 
very souls and torment us day and night, till they are washed 
and fed and clothed and embraced and loved with all the ardor 
of a brother’s love. Then, and not till then, shall we be rid of 
these troublesome relations of ours. It is of no use to cast them 
off and deny their acquaintance. They are our brothers, and 
every body is ready to recognize a family resemblance in every 
body else to them. The only alternative is to make the most and 
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the best of them, and thus make our friends believe they are some- 
body after all. No matter what it costs, whether it takes half 
or the whole of our substance, it must be done, or we are miserable 
sinners enough; and is it not wiser to do this than to hoard up 
wealth for the flames to devour, for rogues to cheat us out of, or 
for children to quarrel about? It strikes me it is. 
Yours, truly, 
J. STEBBINS. 





ARTICLE XI. 


SUMMER EVENING SONG. 


‘ BY MRS. H. J. LEWIS. 


Ou, carry me not to the crowded hall 
From the blue, the star-lit sky ; 
The breezes that play with the green leaves all, 
The voices that ever in music call, 
Are waiting my soft reply ; 
I willingly turn from the mirth and light, 
To the breath, the glory, the hush of night. 


I know there are music and beauty there, 
Where your gentle hands would lead ; 

But dearer to me are the soft clear air, 

And the fountain, bathed in the moonbeams fair, 
That rings with its gleesome speed ; 

And the fresh young grass with its gems of dew, 

Which the sun shall win and the eve renew! 


And dearest of all is Thy soul-full tone, 
In the hush of evening hour, 
Murmuring high things of the worlds unknown, 
Through limitless ether profusely strewn, 
Proclaiming their Maker’s power ; 
Or, stilling thy voice to its softest chord, 
Confessing thy heart hath its great reward ! 
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ARTICLE XII. 


THE DOCTOR’S BILL. 


BY MRS. M. A. CHANDLER. 


‘Ir is very cold to-night, mother,’ said a young girl, whose 
dress betokened extreme poverty. ’ 

‘ Yes, my child,’ answered her mother, with a shiver, as she 
looked upon the dying embers ; ‘ and we have but little wood and 
few comforts to protect us from the wintry blast ; but God is mer- 
ciful, he will provide for all our necessities.’ 

‘Mother, do you never think it strange that God should afflict 
us so severely by taking away our father, and stripping us of all 
our earthly blessings ?’ 

‘Hush, my Ann! let not my daughter question the acts of her 
Heavenly Father. Doubtless he has some good purpose in view 
in thus afflicting us — his ways are not as our ways.’ 

‘Oh, mother! when I think of our beautiful house, its rich 
furniture, and the many happy hours we have spent in it, — and 
contrast our present situation with what it then was, I almost 
repine at Providence.’ And the daughter wept. 

‘ Hope in the Lord, Ann; he will sustain us,’ said the mother, 
as she pressed Ann to her heart. 

Mrs. Mellville was the widow of one who had formerly been an 
extensive merchant in Baltimore; but having made several unfor- 
tunate speculations, he became a‘ broken merchant.’ With his 
family, he retired to a small and uncomfortable house — plainly 
and scantily furnished. Mrs. M. and her daughter Ann, then 
about thirteen years of age, took in fine sewing; while Mr. Mell- 
ville was engaged as clerk in a store, at a salary which afforded a 
bare support, — for besides Ann, they had four children, two 
boys and two girls. 

Mr. Mellville’s health began to decline daily, under the weight 
of his misfortune, and soon he was confined to his bed. During 
his protracted illness, Mrs. Mellville spent her last dollar, 
and when he died, was obliged to sell a part of her furniture to 
defray his funcral expenses. Then came the doctor's bill. To 
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meet this they were unable; all was sold but one table, half a 
dozen chairs, a few articles of culinary use, and crockery of the 
most common kind. 

* You will have to wait for the money, doctor, but with God’s 
assistance I will pay you all,’ said Mrs. Mellville, with a sigh. 

Dr. Ridgely was a young man of tender feelings. He had 
known the Mellvilles in their affluence; and as he looked upon 
that family, once surrounded with every thing to make them 
happy, now so destitute, he inwardly resolved never to present 
the bill again. 

* Certainly, madam,’ said he, ‘ you shall have your own time 
to pay it in.’ 

‘Thank you, Doctor — may God bless you,’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Mellville. 

The tears sprang to the eyes of the young physician, and he 
hastened away; but he had seen Ann Mellville, and when once 
seen, she was one not easily forgotten. It had been four years 
since the failure of her father, and she was now seventeen years 
of age. We will not attempt a description of her, for hers was 
loveliness that cannot be described. Suffice it to say, she was 
beautiful in person, heart and mind. 

‘ What a pity,’ thought Dr. Ridgely, after seating himself in 
his office, ‘ that such a ‘beautiful flower should pine in obscurity ! 
And her mind — what intelligence is there !’ 

A day or two after this, as Ane was taking a bundle of work 
home, she met Dr. Ridgely on the street. She involuntarily 
blushed as she saw his eyes resting upon her bundle. 7 

‘Good morning, Miss Ann,’ he said, blandly; ‘how is your 
brother this morning?’ 

* Tolerably well, thank you,’ said she, blushing, and passed on. 

‘Poor girl!’ said Dr. Ridgely, ‘she feels the difference 
between our circumstances. What if I should raise her in 
society once more? Suppose I were to offer her my hand and 
_ heart? But do I know that she would listen to my proposal ? 
She has pride, and might not be willing to be a portionless bride. 
Yet stay — would she be portionless ? No—the love of such a 
girl as Ann Mellville should be a sufficient portion. I will try 
and win her,’—and he did win her; for after a few struggles 
between love and pride, she consented to become his bride. 
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Tt was but a short time after their engagement, that they were 
sitting together, when Ann said — 

‘ Charles, what will the world say of Dr. Ridgely —the rich 
and admired Dr. Ridgely — when they find out he has married a 
portionless girl ? ’ 

‘ Ann, dear, do not say portionless; the qualities of your heart 
and mind are not to be compared to the paltry trash of this 
world’s goods. I care not what the world shall say, neither do I 
care for the wealth I possess, but as it will enable me to lavish it 
on you, and to ameliorate the condition of the distressed around 


us.’ 


‘ Oh, Charles, where could I find — ’ 

But he playfully laid his hand on her mouth, and prevented 
her finishing the sentence. 

One month afterwards they were privately married. ‘ In that 
old house ?’ some of my readers may ask. Yes, in that old 
house ; but there was now a blazing fire on the hearth, and cheer- 
ful countenances around it. 

As their engagement had been kept a profound secret, the 
fashionable circle in which Dr. Ridgely moved, heard of the mar- 
riage with profound astonishment. The morning after the cere- 
mony, a lady entered a splendidly furnished parlor, where were 
seated some four or five of her acquaintance. 

‘Have you heard the news?’ she breathlessly inquired. 

‘No; what is it?’ they exlaimed. 

‘Dr. Ridgely was married last night.’ 

‘Dr. Ridgely? To whem?’ they cried, in a breath. 

‘ Ah, that is what I cannot find out. Her name is Ann Mell- 
ville, but who she is I cannot tell.’ 

‘ Can it be the daughter of old Robert ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ said another, ‘ it must be so; I remember now, he did 
have a daughter whom they called Ann. What in the name of 
wonder possessed Dr. Ridgely to marry that girl?’ 

After conversing upon this subject for a short time, they sepa- 
rated, each to repeat the story they had heard. 

‘Have you received an invitation to Dr. Ridgely’s party ?’ 
asked the same lady, a few days afterwards, of her friends. 

‘ Oh yes, they say it is to be a grand affair; and Mary Ashton 
has called on the bride, and says she is very beautiful.’ 
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‘ Well, I suppose she must be, to captivate such a man as Dr. 
Ridgely.’ 

The night of the entertainment arrived; the parlors of the 
young physician’s house were crowded with the young, the gay, 
and the beautiful; but Ann Ridgely shone the brightest of 
them all. The color had resumed its wonted place on her fair 
cheek, her eyes sparkled with happiness, and her husband gazed 
on her with rapture. 

‘ How did you enjoy yourself last evening, Emma?’ said Vir- 
ginia Elmore to Emma Hamilton, the morning after the party. 

* Exceedingly — and is not the bride a lovely woman ?’ 

‘Indeed, she is one of the most beautiful women I have ever 
seen —,and so modest and retiring. Hers will be a happy lot.’ 

‘ The doctor pleaded so urgentiy, they say, that Mrs. Mellville 
was obliged to yieid to his solicitations — and she and her children 
became members cf his family ; he sends the children to the best 
schools, and provides for them every comfort.’ 

The union thus formed was one of unclouded felicity. 

‘Did I not tell you, dear Ann, that God was merciful?’ said 
Mrs. Mellville to her, some weeks after her marriage. 

‘Yes, my dear mother—and he is merciful, much more so 
than we deserve ; may he give us thankful hearts,’ replied the 
happy wife. 

Mrs. Ridgely did not forget the days of her poverty; but in 
her the distressed and afflicted always found a willing and cheer- 
ful helper and friend. 





Borrowine TROUBLE. — One of the best things in Tupper’s 
Proverbial Philosophy is the following : —‘ Thou hast seen many 
sorrows, travel-stained pilgrims of the world; but that which hath 
vexed thee most hath been the looking for evil. And though 
calamities have crossed thee, and misery been heaped upon thy 
head, yet ills that never happened, have chiefly made thee 
wretched.’ 

12 
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ARTICLE XIII. 


ELIZABETH FRY. 


: the ruffian gaze, the savage gloom 

That reign where guilt and misery find a home ; 
Guilt chained and misery purchased, and with them 
All we abhor, abominate, condemn ; — 

The look of scorn, the scowl, the insulting leer 

Of shame, all fixed on her who ventured there ; 
Yet all she braved.’ ' 





THE labors of Elizabeth Fry are well expressed here in the 
very spirit of poetry. She has been called ‘the Female How- 
ard.’ Well did she follow up the labors of that devoted philan- 
thropist. When she commenced her labors, she found the prisons, 
generally, as * hells above ground.’ When she commenced, the 
labors of Howard were forgotten. An old gate-house, or some 
feudal castle with its deep dungeons, close cells and windows, 
often formed a common:prison for offenders. Safety was. about 
all that occupied the public attention. Public executions were 
shamefully frequent. It is worthy of remark, that this fact first 
awakened the attention of Mrs. Fry, In 1818, she, with, four 
members of the Society of Friends, all well known to her, visited 
some persons in Newgate under sentence of death... From this 
hour her benevolent labors commenced. She sought out espe- 
cially her own’sex, setting out with the broad principle, that 
woman should be under the care of woman. She earnestly sought 
to mitigate the sanguinary ferocity of a criminal code, which 
made punishment superior to penitence, and to transform ‘ hells 
above ground’ into schoois of reformation. How well she suc- 
ceeded, her history will show. 

Her plan was to secure the co-operation of the prisoners them- 
selves. As an instance, Mary Conner, who stole a watch, was 
chosen for a governess! She found the prison a place of beg- 
ging, swearing, gaming, dancing, fighting, obscenity, dressing in 
men’s clothes, &c. .Under her wise and judicious management, 
order, instruction, industry and decorum appeared even in New- 
gate. Her success was immediate. Asa reviewer well remarks 
of her, ‘ The wild beasts obeyed their Van Amburgh, and. became 
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harmless and kind to a degree marvellous in her eyes.’ We look 
with wonder and astonishment at the man who enters the cage of 
the lion and the tiger, and by his presence calms the ferocity of 
the wild beast. But how much more wonderful is it to see a 
poor lone female enter amidst the ferocity of human beings, and 
calm and regulate human passion! We admire and applaud the 
perseverance of the artist who labors for years to warm into life 
the cold marble, and place his statue upon its pedestal. But how 
much more sublime the science of bringing out into life and moral 
purity the human soul! Yes, we are then co-workers with the 
great Redeemer himself, yea, we are adding even to the joys of 
heaven. ‘There is more joy in heaven over one sinner that 
repenteth, than over ninety and nine that need no repentance.’ 

Elizabeth Fry has set a beautiful example before the world. 
She was an embodiment of Christianity. Thirty years ago, the 
scenes of prison life must have appeared insufferable. She was 
inspired with motives not merely for making these scenes deco- 
rous, but to seek 


* Her way through all things vile and base, 
And make a prison a religious place.’ 





ARTICLE XIV. 


THE POWER OF LOVE. 


Tue following beautiful illustration of the power of love over 
the hardest hearts will be acceptable, and, we trust, profitable to 
our readers : — 

‘The Colony of Petitbourg is an establishment for the reforma- 
tion of juvenile offenders — for instruction of abandoned children 
(boys) who are found without any parental care, wandering about 
the streets of Paris. It is supported by voluntary contributions. 
The boys are taught all sorts of out-door and in-door work, and 
have regular seasons of recreation. When any one commits a 
fault requiring grave punishment, the whole of the boys are 
assembled, as a sort.of council, to deliberate and decide on the 
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sort of punishment to be inflicted, which consists usually of im- 
prisonment in a dungeon for a number of days, and of course no 
participation in the recreations of the community. 

There are at present about 130 boys in the institution.. Now 
here is the peculiarity of the discipline. After sentence is passed 
by the boys, under the approval of the director, the question is 
then put, ‘* Will any of you consent to become the patron of this 
poor offender, that is, to take his place now and suffer in his room 
and stead, while he goes free?”’ And it rarely happens but that 
some one is found ready to step forward and consent to ransom 
the offender, by undergoing his punishment for him — the offender 
being in that case merely obliged to act as porter in carrying to 
his substitute in the dungeon his allowance of bread and water 
during all the time of his captivity. The effect has been the 
breaking of the most obdurate hearts of the boys by seeing another 
actually enduring, willingly, what they have deserved to suffer. 

A remarkable case occurred lately. A boy whose violent tem- 
per and bad conduct had procured his expulsion from several 
schools in Paris, and was in a fair way of bécoming an outlaw and 
a terror to all good people, was received into the institution. For 
a time, the novelty of the scene, the society, the occupations, 
&e., seemed to have subdued his temper; but at length his evil 
disposition showed itself, through his drawing a knife on a boy 
with whom he had quarrelled, and stabbing him in the breast. 
The wound was severe, but not mortal; and while the bleeding 
boy was carried to the hospital of the colony, the rest of the 
inmates were summoned to decide on the fate of the criminal. 
They agreed at once in a sentence of instant expulsion, without 
hope of re-admission. The director opposed this, and showed 
them that such a course would lead this poor desperate bov to 
the scaffold or the galleys. He bade them think of another pun- 
ishment. They fixed upon imprisonment for an unlimited period. 
The usual question was put, but no patron offered himself, and 
the culprit was marched off to prison. 

After some days, the director reminded the boys of the case ; 
and on the repetition of the call, “‘ Will no one become the patron 
of this unhappy youth?” a voice was heard, “I will!” The 
astonished boys looked round and saw coming forward the very 
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youth that had been wounded, and who had just been discharged 
from the sick ward. He went to the dungeon and took the place 
of the would-be-murderer, (for had the boy’s physical strength 
been equal to his passion, the blow must have been fatal, both 
boys being only about nine or ten years old,) and it was only 
after the latter had for some time carried the pittance of food to 
his generous patron and seen him still pale and feeble from the 
effects of his wound, suffering for him deprivation of light, and 
liberty, and joy, that his stout heart gave way and he cast him- 
self at the feet of the director, confessing and bewailing, with 
bitter tears, the wickedness of his heart, and expressing the reso- 
lution to lead a different life for the time to come. Such a fact 
needs no comment.’ 


ARTICLE XV. 


MORAL INFLUENCE OF THE GALLOWS. 


WE hope the advocates for the continuance of the death-penal- 
ty will be satisfied this timé. Ever since the execution of Goode, 
in our city, in May last, there has been an increase of. crime, so 
that now there are eleven capital offenders in our jail, one of 


whom is committed under precisely the same circumstances to 
those of Washington Goode. 


This is not all. Before us lies a letter from New Haven, show- 
ing the terrible results that have followed the execution of the 


death-punishment. A correspondent, in writing to the Hartford 
Times, says : — 


‘Since I wrote you last, this place has been the scene of con- 
siderable excitement. One man tried for murder, and sentenced 
to be hung ; two others convicted of intent to kill, and sentenced 
to State Prison for some years each ; and two aged persons in the 
immediate vicinity of the city, murdered by some one as yet un- 
known. The particulars of each, and all of these cases you have 
undoubtedly seen in the New Haven papers. The killing of Mr. 
Smith and his wif akes the fifth case of actual murder, which 

12¢ 
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has been committed in this county since the 20th of July, 1846, 
the day on which Potter was strangled to death, ‘‘ according to 
law,” by the Sheriff of New Haven county,—a period of three 
years, three months, and sixteen days, The first which occurred 
after that date, was committed by the very person who built the 
gallows on which that unhappy young man suffered the vengeance 
of the law, and within a quarter of a mile of the place where Os- 
born was killed by him. The second took place at the head of 
Long Wharf, I think in April, of last year. The third, is the 
case of Foote, just sentenced to death; and the fourth and fifth, 
that of the aged couple on East Rock, last week.’ 


We could give whole chapters of murders, that have followed 
in the train of a public execution. But here is enough. Now 
will our public authorities abolish this miserable practice, or must 
we still have hanging and murder? We remember, now, in vis- 
iting the jail at New Haven, to have been shown the murd-rer 
referred to by the correspondent. ‘ That man,’ said the keeper, 
‘helped build the gallows on which Potter was executed!’ This 
is not wholly unlike a case in England, where a man became so 
fond of witnessing such scenes, that he purchased a seat at every 
execution, that he might have a fair view of the tortures of the 
victim. He, himself, subsequently committed a capital crime, for 
which he was executed. 

In viewing these awful results, the friends of good order should 
awake at once, and pour in their petitions for the entire abolition 
of the death-penalty. In electing Representatives, there should 
be some regard paid to this matter. But we fear that little will 
be done until there is a more correct moral sentiment. This 
must be accomplished mainly by Lectures, and by the Press. 
This, of course, leads the public to look to the only periodical in 
the world wholly devoted to the amelioration of the Criminal Code. 
Shall it have a feeble support, or, shall it have the aid and the 
countenance of the friends of the cause every where ? 

Let petitions be sent out at once. A few words are as good as 
a thousand. Something like this: — 


To the Senate and House of Representatives : — 
WE RESPECTFULLY ASK YOU TO ABOLISH THE PENALTY. OF 
DEATH. 
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ARTICLE XVI. 


THE TRAGEDY AT BARNUM’S HOTEL. 


Ever since the terrible scene at Barnum’s Hotel, St. Louis, 
there has been a very great excitement; insomuch that it was 
feared that the prisoners would be seized and murdered by the 
mob. No possible motive can be assigned for their diabolical con- 
duct. One man was shot at once ; others were wounded. Since 
their arrest there has been an examination of their room. The 
account will give some faint idea of their rank, standing and re- 
sources : — 


‘Tue Examination or THE Montesquois’ Room.— Yesterday 
afternoon, the Mayor, accompanied by several police officers, Mr. 
Barnum, the proprietor of the house, and several citizens, pro- 
ceeded to the room of the Montesquois, situated in the third story 
of the building, and examined their effects. We shall not attempt 
a description of their room, which had been locked from the time 
they were taken from it the evening before ; suffice it to say, 
that confusion reigned supreme. Their baggage consisted of 
four large leathern trunks, four carpet bags, and a great variety 
of trumpery, such as hunting apparatus, fishing tackle, gun cases, 
ammunition, &c. &c. Their trunks were all searched, and an in- 
ventory of all the valuable articles taken. They were well sup- 
plied with every convenience, comfort and luxury appertaining to 
young men, and some of their effects were really costly. Among 
other things found, were several letters from distinguished men 
in Paris, to persons in this country,— one to Bishop Hughes, in 
New York, which mentioned that they were brothers, and descend- 
ants from one of the oldest and noblest houses in Paris. Their 
names were found upon several articles and upon letters, and cor- 
responded with those they registered at the hotel. A case of fine 
ivory-surfaced visiting cards were also found, which had the ap- 
pearance of never being used, upon which the name of Count 
Gonzalve de Montesquois appeared. 

After the search was completed, their clothing and valuables 
were given in charge of Mr. Barnum, and the guns, pistols and 
ammunition, turned over to the police. The following, is a list of 
the most valuable articles found, viz. :— One casket of jewelry, 
consisting of rings, pins, &c., of value ; two cases containing 
gold desert setts, consisting of knives, forks and spoons; one chro- 
nometer ; one gold vest chain; two setts of gold sleeve-buttons ; 
two gold watches, keys, &c.; silver spoons and forks; one case 
containing a splendid pipe ; one small mahogany dressing-case ; 
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one large rosewood silver-mounted dressing-case, containing 
shaving apparatus, writing materials, perfumery, &c.,— this is the 
finest article of the kind we ever saw; one case of pistols and 
two large buckskin bags, containing $1,454 89 in gold coin, 
mostly Spanish doubloons. 

There can be no doubt but they have been men of opulence in 
Paris, a fact which is amply proven from the quantity and quality 
of their effects ; but what could have induced them to commit the 
foul act of which they stand charged still remains, and probably 
ever will, a mystery. Now, that time has been afforded for a 
calm and dispassionate view of the attending circumstances, the 
fact comes home to the mind with double force of reason, that they 
are either mentally deficient, or at the time of committing the 
deed were laboring under a hallucination of mind. The men who 
fell by their hands were strangers tothem. Plunder could not 
have been their object. They could possibly have no motive for 
the commission of an act which has robbed St. Louis of an estima- 
ble citizen, and for which they have forfeited to the laws of the 
country their liberty, and one, if not both, will doubtless atone 
with their lives.’ 





Eprrorrau Prrnerpies.— The following dialogue once occurred 
in an editor’s sanctum in England. A distinguished editor was 
in his study. A long, thin and ghostly-visaged gentleman was 
announced. With an asthmatic voice, but in a tone of civility, 
for otherwise the editor would have transfixed him with a fiery 
paragraph the next morning, the stranger said: —‘ Sir, your 
journal of yesterday contained false information.’ ‘ Impossible, 
sir; but tell me to what you allude.’ ‘You said that Mr. M. 
had been tried.’ ‘True.’ ‘ Condemned.’ ‘ Very true.’ ‘ Hung.’ 
‘Most true.’ ‘ Now sir, 1 am the gentleman himself.’ ‘ Impos- 
sible.’ ‘I assure you it is a fact; and now I hope that you will 
contradict what you have alleged.’ * By no means, sir.’ ‘ How, 
what do you mean? You are deranged.’ ‘I may be so sir, but 
I will not do it.’ ‘I will complain to a magistrate.’ ‘ As you 
please ; but I never retract. The most that I ean do for you, is 
to announce that the rope broke, and that you are now in perfect 
health. I have my principles, sir; I never deceive.’ 
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ARTICLE XVII. 


SINGULAR MODE OF ROBBERY IN TURKEY. 


Awmone the convicts I noticed a young Turk, whose spirits nev- 
er seemed to flag, who was foremost in work as well as in fun, 
and whose general appearance interested me in his favor. I 
made his acquaintance, and learned his story, which was as fol- 
lows : — He was a galongi, or sailor. He had been pressed into 
the service of the fleet at Constantinople, and was allowed to bear 
arms, which is otherwise interdicted in the capital. Being short 
of money, he and a companion in the service devised this ingen- 
ious mode of acquiring some. Having bought a fine hen, they 
went into the suburb of Galata which is situated on uneven ground, 
and one standing at the top of the street, the other at the bottom, 
when a passenger went by, the man at the top of the street 
obliged him to buy the hen at a given price, and when he had got 
to the bottom, the other took it away from him by force ; thus, 
selling and stealing the hen by turns they reaped an easy harvest. 
They had succeeded beyond their expectations on the first day, 
and determined to continue their speculation. On the next, hav- 
ing taken their station as before, a slow and solemn Turk, looking 
like a merchant, was seen making his way towards them. The 
man at the top of the street immediately stopped and exclaimed, 
* Here, friend, here is a fowl.’ 

‘ So be it,’ said the merchant. 

‘ You must buy it, in the name of Allah!’ 

‘In the name of Allah I will not!’ 

‘You will not,’ said the armed man, ‘ then we shall see.’ 
Upon which he drew his yategan, and with his hand raised, ‘said, 
‘ Buy or you die!’ 

‘If such is the case,’ said the merchant, not the least discom- 
posed, ‘then I buy.’ Upon which he paid his money, took his 
fowl in his hand, and walked down the hill. When he had 
reached the other rogue, he was again stopped. 

‘To my surprise,’ said the narrator to Osmond, ‘ I saw the mer- 
chant turn round and make a sign, as I thought, to me ; but lo! 
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a body of three or four men rushed down the hill, and seizing my 
companion, one of them drew his sword, and before the poor devil 
could look round, his head was cut off as clean as a pumpkin 
might be from its stalk. I immediately took to my heels and ran 
for my life — the race was one of life or death — until I came to 
the sea, when I immediately plunged in, and saved myself by 
clambering up the side of a boat and rowing off. I found that 
the supposed merchant was the Sultan in person ; he had been in- 
formed of our trick, and had himself come to punish it. Orders 
were sent to the fleet to discover me —an order of pardon was 
announced if I would give myself up—I did—here I am. 
What can I say more?’ — Hast India Sketch Book. 





LITERARY WORLD. 


People’s and Howilt’s Journal of Literature and Popular Progress. Ew- 
bellished with five highly finished engravings. London: Willoughby and 
Co. Boston: Crosby & Nichols. — We think this work improves in almost 
every number. We are especially glad to see its highly reformatory charac- 
ter. The present number contains five engravings : — Benvenuto Cellinz ; the 
Sisters ; the Cousins ; St. John’s Fair ; the Tynwald Court, and Henry Vincent. 
The work is published monthly, and regularly forwarded to subscribers by 
those enterprising publishers, Crosby & Nichols, who are agents for almost 
all the periodicals in the Old and New World. 


The Christian Examiner and Religious Miscellany. Boston: Crosby & 
Nichols. London : John Chapman. — This excellent periodical is again upon 
our table. The Contents are as follows: —I. The Scientific Meeting at 
Cambridge. Il. Miss Martineau’s History of England. UII. Exposition of 
St. Matthew, xviii. 15-18. IV. Whipple’s Lectures on Literature and Life. 
V. The Massachusetts Board of Education. .VI. The American Bible So- 
ciety. VIl. The Liberty of Rome. VIII. The Rev, John Pierce, D. D. 

A slip enclosed gives the names of each writer, and as this may add to the 
interest of the work, we give them; — 

Article 1, — Rev. Thomas Hill, Waltham. 

«« _Il.— Mr. C. C. Smith, Boston. 
“IIL. — Rev. Andrew P. Peabody, Portsmouth, N. H. 
‘© IV.— Rev. Cyrus A. Bartol, Boston. 

‘* V.— Mr. Charles W. Upham, Salem. 

** VI.—Mr. George Livermore, Cambridge. 

‘* VIL.— Rev. Edward FE. Hale, Worcester. 

‘* VIIL — Rev. George Putnam, D. D. Roxbury. 
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Among the articles most valuable to our readers, is the one entitled ‘ Expo- 
sition of St. Matthew, xviii. 15 — 18— The Christian Treatment of Offences.’ 
It breathes an excellent spirit, and will tend very much to remove that asper- 
ity of feeling so general towards criminals. Mr. Peabody, the author, always 
delights in such themes. We shall never forget the joy that kindled up in 
his countenance when he thanked us for throwing out the precise date of the 
birthday of John Howard. It was his determination to notice it by appro- 
priate services. 

In the present number, the American Bible Society is pretty severely han- 
dled, especially where the translators in their endeavors to meet the wants of 
the heathen, have too literally adopted their own language, thus bringing the 
Bible down to their comprehension, rather than aiming to bring them up to the 
Bible. Some of the specimens are ludicrous indeed : 


‘1. Ma teh Jesus si da piple, a go na wan bergi tappo, a go sidom, en dem 
discipel va hem kom klossibei na hem. 

2. Ena hoppo hem moeffe, a leri dem, a takki : 

3. Boenne heddi va dem, dissi de poti na hatti: bikasi Gadokondre de vo 
dem. 


4. Boenne heddi va dem, dissi de sari na hatti: bikasi hatti va dem sa 
koure.’ 


Which we may venture to translate half way back again into English as 
follows : — 


‘1. But when Jesus see the people, he go after one mountain-top, he go 
sit down, and them disciple for him come close by after him. 

2. And he open him mouth, and learn them, and talk : 

3. Good is it for them, these the pretty in heart, because God’s country is 
for them. 


4. Good is it for them, these the sorry in heart, because heart for them so 
cheery.’ 

We are especially glad to see the miserable and narrow spirit. manifested 
by that great mammoth society, towards Catholics, severely condemned. 

he Catholic is entitled to his opinions as well as the Protestant. 

A high tribute is paid to that good man, Rev. John Pierce. 

In fine, the whole number is valuable, and well caleulated to meet the pub- 
lic wants. It is finely printed, and will add a rich ornament to any library. 


*,* In consequence of indisposition during the progress of this number, sev- 
eral valuable works must remain cndatibed . Publishers will please forward 
their works as early as the fifteenth of each month. . 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


rT 

Lowe. Lectures. — Arrangements have been made for the delivery of 
the following courses of Lectures this season, before the Lowell Institute : 

1. On the Progress of Organization among Plants ; by Professor Wm. H. 
Harvey, of Rial g nae J ublin. © 

2. On Natural Religion ; by Alonzo Potter, D. D., Bishop-of the Diocese 
of Pennsylvania. 

3. On Heat and Light ; by Professor Edward Lasell, of Williams College. 

4. On the History of the Federal Constitution ; by Geo. Ticknor Curtis, Esq. 
peut Agricultural Chemistry ; by Professor James F. W. Johnston, of 
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Puituirs & Sampson. — This enterprising firm who published an edition 
of Macaulay’s History of England, have also issued three volumes of Hume’s 
History, at a very low price. They are also issuing a superb addition of 
Shakspeare. They have also published Lamartine’s History of the French 
Revolution of 1848. | 


Ticxnor, Reep & Fietps. — This firm has in preparation a new volume 
of Poems from Longfellow, entitled ‘ The Seaside and the Fireside.’ Also 
‘ The Boston Boek for 1850.’ An enlarged edition of Dr. Holmes’s Poems. 
Under the title of ‘ Memoirs of the Church,’ we are to,have memoirs of dis- 
tinguished female missionaries. A new edition of the Liturgy used at King’s 
‘Chapel, is in preparation. A volume of Miscellanies from John G. Whittier. 


Lirtte & Brown. — Mr. Francis Bowen’s two courses of Lectures before 
the Lowell Institute on the ‘ Application of Metaphysical and Ethical Sci- 
ence to the Evidences of Religion,’ have just been issued from the press of 
this firm. 





TO THE SUBSCRIBERS, — We intended in the commencement of the 
present volume, to avoid every thing that should look like complaint in regard 
to the pecuniary affairs of the periodical. We have also made a greater ef- 
fort than usual to meet its liabilities. But however agreeable it may be to our 
own feelings, or however desirable to its patrons, such a course has not met 
with that encouragement that might reasonably have been expected. We 
have not neglected the periodical, but have regularly met its editorial and its 
pecuniary responsibilities. There has been a sad neglect on the part of 
many subscribers. The accounts of the Prisoners’ Friend have been careful- 
ly gone over, and enough is found to be due to meet its expenses. But not 
half enough is paid into the office for this purpose. Consequently we must 
pay ten or fifteen per cent. to get our just demands, or go and 
collect our own bills. We ought not to do either, and we should su 
pose the friends of the cause would prefer that the periodical should be 
sustained without these sacrifices. We have waited patiently, till finding our 
own health failing, and pecuniary domestic trials bearing heavily upon us, 
must break over our rule, and urge an immediate payment of our just demands. 
Consequently, bills will be found enclosed in the present number, which if 
wrong, we will cheerfully correct. If any of our subscribers are unable to pay, 
we will show them all the leniency in our power. We have several demands 
which must be immediately met. We must also ask the friends of the cause 
to aid us by their contributions. And it should be remembered that it is ¢heir 
cause as well as ours. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. — Martitpa F. Dana, Boston. We thank 
her for those articles, and hope she will continue her favors. 


B. H. Crarx, Boston. This excellent article was put over this month in 
consequence of having some articles on the same subject. 


G. T. His three articles on Treason are among the ablest we ever rea’. 


Rev. Joun Davis, London. We thank him for his annua) report of the 
gaol of Newgate, presented to the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor. 


S.G. Howe. We thank him for his Seventeenth Annual Report of the 
Blind Institution. 





Donations. — Abington, Briggs Arnold, 50; Elbridge Sprague, 50; 
Lewis Ford, 50; Emerson Johnson, Sturbridge, 1,00. 








